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PREFACE. 

APAMPHLETonthefideofaGreat 
Man,  is  generally  fuppofed,  if  the  au- 
thor is  fappofed  to  have  any  addrefs,  to 
fpeak  his  fentiments.  If  this  pamphlet  was 
fuppofed  to  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  the 
Noble  Perfon  fo  often  mentioned  in  it,  it 
would  give  offence  to  many.  1  know  fome 
liberties  taken  in  it,  will  offend  himfelf. 

But  whatever  thefe  are ,  (for  which  I 
make  no  apology)  they  cannot  be  imputed 
to  him.  What  follows  was  wrote,  under 
the  firft  impreflion  which  his  refignation 
made  on  my  mind,  without  his  fuggeftion  : 
It  is  publiOied  without  his  knowledge  j  and 
the  name  of  its  author  is  as  ui:)known  to 
him,  as  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  to 
the  reft  of  mankind. — I  thought  it  a  piece 
of  juftice  to  his  lordlliip  to  declare  fo  much. 

An  author  who  keeps  his  name  concealed, 

has  this  advantage,  that  he  may  fpeak  truth 
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in  favour  of  a  great  Minifter  without  flatter- 
ing him ;  and  he  may  fpeak  truth  againfl 
the  enemies  oi  2.  generous  Minifter,  without 
offending  him. 

But  fliould  I  be  miftaken  in  this  laft  re- 
fpedt,  there  is  no  help  for  it:  The  Noble 
Lord  muft  pardon  me,  and  many  more  in 
the  nation,  if  we  feel  for  him  thofe  inju- 
ries, which  he  fcorns  to  refent  for  himfelf. 
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THE 

APPEAL  OF  REASON,  &'c. 

IN  the  political  papers,  which  have  lately  been 
fpread  with  fuch  unufual  and  malevolent  in- 
duftry  through  all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
menaces  of  the  populace  of  London,  and  in  the 
avowed  fentiments  of  thofe  of  higher  ftations  who  en- 
couraged and  promoted  both  j  we  have  feen  our 
facred  Sovereign  infuked,  affronts  thrown  on  one 
part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  a  Statefman 
equalling  the  magnanimity  and  moderation  of 
Arijiides  injured. 

At  a  jundlure  of  fuch  paffion,  can  the  voice  of 
one  who  never  engaged  in  the  war  of  paper  poli- 
ticks before,  and  who  in  all  probability  will  never 
engage  in  it  again  ;  who,  though  he  owns  hefpeaks 
from  fentiment,  yet  intends  to  fpeak  from  reafon, 
expeft  to  be  liftened  to  ?  But  the  exigency  is  im- 
portant: Perhaps  the  future  profped  ftill  more  im- 
portant :  And  both  fhould  feriouCy  be  attended  to 
by  people,  who  chufe  to  be  guided  by  their  own 
reafon,  inftead  of  being  the  fport  of  the  pafTions, 
or  what  is  worfe,  the  tools  of  the  interefls  of  de- 
figning  men,  moft  of  whom  have  not  half  the  un- 
derftanding  and  none  of  whom  have  near  fo  large 
a  portion  as  a  half  of  the  honelly  of  themfelves. 

An 
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An  oppofition  regular,  premeditated,  and  con- 
certed in  all  its  objeds  and  operations,  was  lafl: 
winter  declared,  by  three  heads  of  parties,  againft 
a  minifter  ;  and  it  was  declared  to  be  perfonal 
againft  him.  That  minifter,  in  order  to  take  away 
all  pretence  for  obftru6ling  the  juft  meaftires  of 
government,  and  all  complaints  of  partiality  in  the 
^dminiftration  of  a  prince,  whom,  though  faid  to 
be  his  friend,  he  remembers  to  be  his  fovereign, 
hath  refigned  all  his  offices.  Hath  that  oppofition 
which  was  faid  to  be  perfonal  againft  that  minifter, 
ceafed  upon  this  refignation  ?  No!  his  refignation 
is  confidered  by  his  oppofers  as  only  the  firft  ftep  to 
victory  -,  concelfions,  the  effc6l  of  generofity,  are 
conftrued  by  the  ungenerous  and  the  timid,  into 
timidity  ;  and  other  triumphs,  fir  other  triumphs, 
are.  intended,  demanded,  expecfted,  and  in  imagi- 
nation attained.  The  oppofition  then  is  not  per- 
fonal againft  the  minifter  oppofed  :  What  then  are 
the  objefts  of  it  ?  Its  objects  are,  and  none  can  fail 
to  fee  them,  the  perfonal  and  felfifn  interefts  of 
thofe  who  only  made  the  minifter  the  pretence  to 
embarrafs  government,  to  diftrefs  a  prince  who 
would  not  diftrefs  even  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjecSbs, 
and  to  force  themfelves  into  power  againft  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  interefts  of  the 
people. 

I  fay  the  interefts  of  the  people :  And  in  order 
to  fee  on  which  fide  this  intereft  lies,  let  the  anions 
and  charadlers  of  the  attacking  and  attacked,  be 
examined  by  the  people.  To  that  tribunal  the 
prefent  appeal  is  made  ;  and  by  its  impartial  and 
uninfluenced  verdid,  let  the  merits  of  both  be  de- 
termined* 

The 
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The  late  minlfter  wis  firfl  known  to  this  nation 
by  his  attention  to  the  young  and  tender  mind  of  a 
prince,  who  was  afterwards  to  conftitute  its  happi- 
nefs  or  its  mifery,  its  glory  or  its  diflionour  :  Great 
important  charge  !  in  the  right  execution  of  v/hich, 
the  interefts  of  milhons,  and  of  people  yet  unborn, 
and  not  of  Britain  alone,  but  of  mankind,  were 
concerned  :  He  found  a  rich  and  a  generous  foil  ; 
the  manners  and  accomplifhments,  the  fentiments 
and  anions,  and  the  large  crop  of  princely  virtues 
which  that  foil  has  produced,  will  beft  (hew,  whe- 
ther it  has  been  fpoiled  by  the  culture  of  art. 

If  at  that  time  the  late  minifter  had  views  of  a 
future  eminence  in  power,  which  without  much 
felf-partiality  he  might  pretend  to,  which  however 
it  is  certain  he  accepted  afterwards  unwillingly, 
and  which  he  has  fince,  in  the  plenitude  of  power, 
greatly  refigned  -,  did  he,  during  its  early  (late, 
cramp  the  royal  thought,  in  knowledge  and  prepa- 
ration for  bafinefs,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  more 
neceffary,  when  capacity  wou'd  be  needed,  but 
could  not  be  found  on  the  throne  ?  Thofe  who 
know  what  were  at  that  time,  the  exercifes  and  oc- 
cupation of  a  coutr,  which  the  petulance  of  faflion 
has  fmce  called  a  fubordinate  and  an  idle  court, 
can  befl  anfwer  the  queftion  ;  and  they  do  it.  The 
ftudy  of  the  external  interefts,  and  internal  confli- 
tution  q{  Britain^  of  its  finances,  of  its  commerce, 
and  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  even  of  its  private 
police  and  laws,  fo  far  as  it  was  neceffary  for  a  ftatef- 
man  to  know,  or  proper  for  a  king  to  ftudy  them, 
were  purfued  by  the  royal  ftudent,  with  more  in- 
quifitiveand  unrelenting  application,  than  are  com- 
monly beftowed  on  thofe  objecls  of  knowledge  and 
bufinefs,  by  the  fons  of  fubjcdls,  whofe  views  in 
iife   or  whofe    profefiions    maice   application,    in 
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them,  a  matter  of  necefTity.  It  was  in  fuch  a  fub« 
ordinate  court,  that  Marcus  Antoninus  learned  to 
imitate  the  Deity,  and  to  make  human  kind  happy, 
though  fubjedted  to  an  univerfal  monarchy  :  It 
was  in  fuch  an  idle  court,  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
drank  deep  the  leflbns,  which  enabled  her  after- 
wards to  fecure  the  liberty,  religion  and  commerce 
of  England',  to  make  it  formidable  to  foreign  na- 
tions, though  more  powerful  than  her  own  i  and 
to  withftand  the  efforts  of  domeftick  fadions,  when 
fhe  knew  {'nt  had  done  nothing  to  lofe  the  hearts  of 
her  people,  attempted  in  vain  to  be  inflamed  againft 
her. 

Or  if  in  this  flat?  of  privacy,  the  late  minlfler 
entertained  the  afpiring  views  with  regard  to  him- 
felf,  on  acccunt  of  which  he  has  fince  been  blamed  ; 
did  he  inilil  the  early  ideas  of  defpotifm  into  the 
mind  of  a  young  prince,  that  by  them  he  might 
afterwards  confirm  and  make  terrible  his  own 
power  ?  A  power  which  his  oppofers,  now  fo 
fierce  becaufe  there  is  no  danger,  would  then,  when 
there  was  danger,  have  been  the  firft  to  crouch  un- 
der. No  1  the  fair  ideas  of  a  free  people,  unac- 
quainted with  arbitrary  power,  were  transferred 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  into  the  mind  of  a  youth, 
who  was  one  day  to  become  the  moft  powerful 
monarch  in  the  world.  The  effeft  anfwered  the 
defign :  Feeling  the  fentiments  of  liberty  glow  in 
his  breaft  as  a  man,  the  ingenuity  of  youth  made 
the  hontfl:  conclufion,  that  there  was  true  greatnefs 
in  fupporting  liberty  as  a  king.  He  gloried  in  be- 
ing a  Briton  -,  becaufe  to  be  a  Briton  was  to  be  free  : 
He  is  what  many  of  his  fubje6ts  only  pretend  to  be, 
he  is  a  patriot.  Hard  return  from  fome  of  his  peo- 
ple, that  he  who  from  nature,  principle  and  re- 
flexion,   abhors   the  thought  of  inflaving  others, 

Ihould 
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fnould  be  the  only  perfon  in  his  kingdom  whoiS 
not  himfelf  pernucted  to  be  free  ! 

Let  me  fuppofe  that  fome  of  thofe  v/ho  think 
it  was  they  that  tore  the  minifter  from  the  mo- 
narch, and  who  would  flill  tear  the  friend  from 
the  man,  had  been,  during  the  period  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  of,  in  the  fituation  of  him  they  oppofe : 
How  would  their  hours  have  been  employed,  in 
that  leiftire  which  gives  time  for  projeifts  danger- 
ous and  dark,  and  which  fofters  only  ambition  in 
ambitious  minds  ?  In  the  rcfearches  of  know- 
ledge ?  In  the  purfuit  and  refolution  of  virtue  ? 
Ah  no! 

Far  other  dreams  their  guilty  fouls  employ^ 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy. 

To  create  jealoufies  betwixt  the  two  courts,  and 
on  thofe  jealoufies  to  become  important  •,  to 
bring  down  fufferings  on  themfelves^  and  from 
thofe  fufferings,  affumc  merit  •,  to  create  two 
great  faflions  in  the  nation,  and  enlift  every  dif- 
cuntented  fpirit,  every  defperado  in  political  pro- 
jedl,  and  even  in  fortune  and  charatfler  provided 
he  had  birth,  under  the  banners  of  the  heir  of 
the  crown-,  to  raife  fufpicions  in  a  heart  ingenu- 
ous and  a  ftranger  to  mean  pafllonsj  and  bring 
every  one  who  difliked  them,  and  whom  they 
difliked,  under  the  cloud  of  thofe  fufpicions  5 
from  fufpicion  to  raife  hatred,  and  to  make  hi;n 
who  fhould  know  himfelf  to  be  the  father  of 
his  country,  and  his  fubjecls  to  be  his  children, 
prepare  to  aft  as  if  he  lived  among  enemies,  and 
reigned  over  traitors ;  thefe  would  have  been 
iheir  ftudies,  thefe  their  cares  and  employments^ 
B  '•  God 
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*'  God  forbid  that  the  King  oi  France  fliould  re- 
*'  member  the  injuries  done  to  the  king  of  Na- 
"  larre^^^  faid  Henry  the  IVth  to  a  courtier,  who 
reminded  him  of  the  injuries  formerly  done  him, 
by  a  perfon  on  whom  he  was  then  conferring  a 
grace.  *'  God  forbid  that  the  P —  of  W — 
'*■  fhould  believe  he  had  a  fingle  enemy  in  his 
**■  grandfather's  kingdom,"  was  the  fentiment, 
if  one  may  gather  men's  fentiments  from  their 
actions,  not  oftentatioufly  pronounced,  but  un- 
affededly  and  fmcerely  felt,  by  the  E —  of  5— «. 

The  modelly  and  referve,  the  manner  and 
manners  obferved  at  that  time,  at  that  as  it  is 
called  fubordinate  court,  in  the  moft  critical  of 
all  fituations,  fo  as  not  to  roufe  the  natural  jea- 
loufies  of  an  aged,  and  not  to  indulge  the  natu- 
ral fallies  of  a  youthful  fet  of  courtiers,  exhibit  a 
leflbn  of  attention  among  princes,  and  of  duties 
in  private  families,  which  is  feldom  to  be  found 
in  the  hiftory,  or  in  the  obfervation  of  mankind. 
There  were  more  politicks  in  every  the  moft 
paultry  corporation,  and  more  intrigues  in  every 
houfe  that  had  five  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to 
inherit,  than  there  was  in  the  court  of  the  fecond 
perfon  in  the  kingdom,  and  who  was  foon  to  be 
-  the  firft. 

Was  this  pretence,  affe(5lation,  timidity  ?  The 
condud  of  his  Majefty  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  of  his  advifers  who  might  have 
thought  of  coming  then  into  power,  will  fhew 
it  was  not.  The  three  perfons,  who  at  that  time 
were  the  moft  confpicuous  in  the  favour  of  the 
crown,  and  who  now  are  the  moft  confpicuous  in 
oppofition  to  its  meafures,  were,  one  of  them 
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allied  to  the  crown  ;  another  accurtomed  to  In- 
fluence the  crown's  fubjedls,  with  its  own  in- 
fluence, to  rank  in  party  with  him,  and  not  with 
it;  and  a  third  enabled  to  wield  all  its  external 
force,  by  having  inveighed  long  againft,  and 
then  complied  in  every  thing  with  it.  The 
portraits  are  not  overcharged  in  any  parti- 
cular: To  the  firft,  every  confideration  that 
is  decent  among  princes,  and  every  duty  that 
is  proper  among  relations,  and  even  the  moft 
delicate  attentions  were  paid :  To  fupplant 
the  fecond  would  have  put  it  in  his  power  to 
do  what  he  has  fince  done,  that  is,  create  fac- 
tions at  home  ;  and  to  fupplant  the  third  might 
have  induced  a  belief  in  foreigners,  that  becaufe 
the  minifters,  the  meafures  likewife  of  the  late 
king  were  to  be  changed.  For  the  fake  of  quiet 
fo  neceflary  at  home,  and  of  opinion,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  of  fo  much  importance 
abroad,  the  crown  yielded  up  its  own  indepen- 
dence, to  what  was  imagined  at  the  time,  to  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nation  •,  and  perhaps  to 
a  prince  of  fo  exquifite  fcnfibility  as  his  Majefty, 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  ap- 
peared to  be  fhewn  in  the  continuation  of  favour 
to  his  favourites.  They  were  continued  there- 
fore in  their  profits,  influences,  ranks  and 
powers  ;  and  at  the  prefTing  define  of  fome  of 
themielves,  the  perfon  fo  much  afterwards  com- 
plained of  as  grafping  all  for  himfelf,  accepted  a 
ftation,  which  it  would  have  been  afFe(5lation  to 
refufe  -,  and  which,  if  ir  made  him  more  than  part 
of  the  mere  furniture  of  a  court,  made  him  little 
more  than  the  hand  to  direct  with  nuicli  fatigue, 
what  other  men  had  Contrived  and  rcfolved  on, 
perhaps  with  very  little. 

U  2  h 
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It  is  with  men's  minds  as  with  their  taftes ; 
tliere  are  antipathies  in  both  :  Brutal  force  has  a 
natural  antipathy  to  true  magnanimity  ;  levity 
and  uncertainty  cannot  link  themfelves  with  clear- 
fighted  wifdom-,  nor  can  infolcnce  bear  the  filenC 
reprimand  of  mcd^jration. 

One  of  the  Chefs  de  par  tie  I  have  laft  menti- 
oned, without  reafon,  provocation,  or  view,  and 
againft  his  own  intereft  and  honour,  ch(  feto  cut 
in  pieces  the  facred  bonds,  which  ought  to  t  ave 
united  him  to  the  throne  in  love  and  duty.     Mo- 
dern politicians  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for 
this  conduft ;  an    ancient    one,    Tacitus^     who 
fearched  for  political  caufes  as  often  in  the  hearts 
as  in  the  heads  of  men,  and  was  feldom  mifta- 
ken,  would  not   have  had  the  fame  difilculty : 
He,  with  his  ufual  penetration,  accounts  for  the 
hatred  which  an  uncle  bore  to  his  nephew,  l^ibe" 
rius  to  Germahicus  the  fon  of  Drufus,  by  faying, 
Ecrum  catijie  acriores  quia  iniqua.     The  whole 
piiTage  in  which  he  defcribes  the  fituatlon  of  that^ 
nephew  with   that  uncle,  is    inimitably  and  af- 
ftdingly  painted.     "  Interea   Germamco  Auguf- 
'  turn    decejhffe^    adfertur.       Ipfe   Driifo  fratre 
'  Tibsrii  gen  it  us  •,  (<id  anxius  occultis  in  fe  patrui 
'  odiis,    quorum    caufas   acriores   quia    iniqua. 
'  Quippe  Drufi  magna  apud    populum   Roma- 
'  num   memoria^  credebaturque  fi  rerum  pctitus 
'  fcret^  liberratem  reddirurus :  Inde  in  Germani- 
'  cum  favor  et  [pes  eadem  :  Nam  Jtiveni  civile 

*  ingenium,  mira   comitas^  et  diverfa  a  'Tiberii 

•  f-.  mone,  vuku,  adrcgantibusetobfcuris.  Sed 
'  Gcrn:anicus^  quanto  fumms  fpei  proprior^ 
'  tanto  irrpcnfius  pro  Jilerio  niti," 

The 
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The  violence  of  the  warrior  communicated  it- 
felf  to  the  ftatefman,  and  rendered  him  no  lefs 
violent  ;  and  becaufe  Britain  already  drained  of 
men  and  money  by  a  long  war,  without  allies, 
and  at  war  diredly  or  indirectly  with  one  half  of 
Europe^  would  not,  in  order  to  raifc  the  fame, 
or  perhaps  to  indulge  the  fit  of  paflion  which  one 
individual  had  got  himfelf  into  in  managing  a 
treaty  \  I  fay,  would  not  againft  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, the  decorum  betwixt  fovereigns,  which  may 
fometimes  come  in  aid  of  a  jus  goitium  already 
too  weak,  againft  all  chances  from  the  remon- 
ftrance  of  one  fide,  and  all  room  for  explanation 
on  the  other,  make  immediate  war  for  a  punc- 
tilio of  honour,  upon  a  nation  whofe  weaknefs  is 
attachment  to  punclilio,  but  whofe  intereft  and 
inclinations  are  Britijh  ;  the  Phaeton  of  Britain 
defcended  from  the  chariot  of  power,  which  he 
complained  he  was  not  allowed  ioltly  to  guide y 
before  he  had  fet  the  world  in  a  blaze,  and  per- 
haps buried  himfelf  in  its  ruins.  This  man  had 
olten  been  heard  to  fay  that  the  pow-irs  of  his 
mind  jay  in  the  direftion  of  war :  A  dangerous 
declaration  of  character  in  the  miniftcr  of  a  na- 
tion, that  confiders  the  only  end  of  war  to  be 
peace. 

When  the  lion  fcoured  the  forefl^,  the  afs 
thought  it  was  his  voice  that  had  terrified,  and 
would  terrify  the  herd  :  The  very  ape  of  a  high 
fpirit  arofe  in  anger  too  ;  but  ftill  it  was  in  cha- 
raiStcr  ;  for  as  the  one  ftatefman  had  refigned  be- 
caufe he  could  not  have  war,  the  other  ftatefman 
row  refigned  becaufe  he  could  not  have  money. 
He  quarrelled  with  his  fovereign,  becaufe  his  fo- 
vcreign  would  not  take  from  his  fubjefls,  al- 
ready 
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ready  fufficiently  impoverifhed,  a  million  of  mo- 
ney more  than  he  thought  was  needful  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  (late. — Scrange  ingratitude  even 
in  the  ungrateful-,  and  ftrange  forgetfulnefs  even 
in  the  forgetful !  Can  this  nation  lofe  the  remem- 
brance, that  one  minifler  declared  war  in  a  man- 
ner upon  government,  becaufe  his  advice  was 
not  taken  to  plunder  the  people  ?  That  another 
minifler  endured  the  florm,  to  fave  that  people  ? 
And  that  his  majefty  did,  what  no  king  ever  did 
before,  and  what  probably  none  encouraged  by 
the  confcquence,  will  ever  do  again  -,  that  is, 
refufed  the  public  money  when  prefled  upon 
him,  and  in  a  manner  at  his  feet ! 

Moderation  has  its  bounds  :  Pafs  the  one  line, 
it  is  affectation  or  timidity  -,  pafs  the  other,  it 
becomes  true  magnanimity-  In  the  injuries  of 
his  fovereign,  the  E—  of  B —  felt  thofe  of  one, 
who  is  not  ailiamed  to  call  fome  of  his  fubjefts 
his  friends ;  in  the  injuries  of  his  country,  he 
felt  his  own  -,  but  in  the  injuries  of  threatened 
faction,  for  himfelf  he  felt  nothing.  He  refolved 
to  ftep  betwixt  the  flate  and  its  invaders,  to  de- 
liver it  equally  from  Quixots  and  prodigals. 
The  fame  magnanimity  that  made  him  avoid 
power,  made  him  now  undertake  it ;  and  he  be- 
came, for  his  king  and  for  his  country,  what  he 
had  never  intended  to  be  for  himfelf;  he  becamt 
the  minifler  of  Greal  Britain. 

But  when  he  appeared  in  that  confpicuous 
fituation,  and  his  charafter  coulJ  not  fail  to  be 
feen  in  his  aclions,  when  he  was  forced  at  once 
to  continue  the  old  war,  and  to  begin  a  new  one, 
did  it  appear  that  his  ideas  of  public  oeconomy 

arofc 
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arofe  from  narrownefs  of  mind  ;  or  that  his 
avoiding  war  till  war  was  unavoidable,  arofc 
from  want  of  vigour  of  fpirit  ?  Let  the  impref- 
lions  made  wherever  the  enemy  lay  open  to  im- 
prefTion,  quick,  determinate,  venturefome,  re- 
iterated, tell.  Let  the  Havannah^  the  Manillas^ 
the  recovery  of  Neivfonndland^  almoft  as  foon  as 
ftolen,  the  annihilation  of  the  French  trade,  the 
flabs  at  the  vitals  of  the  Spanijh  trade,  and  the 
protection  of  Porliigal,  tell. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  in  the  attempt  upon  the 
Havannah,  the  late  minifter  adopted  an  enter- 
prize  which  another  had  refolved  on.  To  me 
there  appears  high  praife  in  the  intended  detrac- 
tion ;  felfifli  confiderations,  or  confidcrations  of 
the  confequences  of  events  relatively  to  other  in- 
dividuals, are  figns  of  a  little  mind  in  framing 
its  refolutions  in  public  affairs.  If  the  expedition 
to  the  Havannah  was  to  fucceed,  who  was  to 
claim  the  praife  of  it  ?  Thofe  who  firft  refolved 
on  it.  If  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  was  to 
fail,  who  was  to  bear  the  difgrace  ^.  Surely  that 
minifler,  under  whofe  incapable  diredlions,  for 
fo  they  would  have  been  reprtlented,  the  expe- 
dition was  executed.  No  perfon  could  be  io 
blind  as  not  to  fee  thefe  confequences  relatively 
to  himfelf  and  to  others:  But  whether  had  thefe 
partial  confequences  any  effedl  on  the  refolutions 

of  L —  B ?  Or  did  the  general  good  prevail 

in  his  mind  ?  He  balanced  not,  but  hurried  into 
acflion,  fubjefting  himfelf  to  the  difgrace,  if  that 
fhould  happen,  and  carelcfs  who  claimed  or  got 
the  praife,  if  his  country  got  honour. 
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War  leads  but  to  peace  in  rational  minds,  and 
even  in  minds  as  heroic  as  that  of  the  king  of 
Prujfia,  or  as  romantick  as  that  of  the  fierce  king 
of  Szueden.  This  lafb  great  arduous  taflc  re- 
mained, under  the  orders  of  a  prince  who  feit  for 
human  nature,  to  give  peace  to  human  kind  ;• 
in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  v/hich,  and 
the  difcontents  it  would  be  attended  with,  what- 
ever it  fhould  be,  Mr.  P —  had  left  the  f:ate  to 
Ihift,  as  he  thought,  for  itfelf.  A  populace  ever 
for  war,  becaufe  they  have  nothing  .to  lofe.-,  a 
gentry,  fome  of  v/hom  intoxicated  Aiih  victory, 
and  infatuated  by  declamation,  forgot  in  thefe, 
the  wounds  in  their  fortunes  from  the  expences 
of  war ;  a  nobility,  fome  of  whom  forming 
themfelves  filently  into  fquadrons,  watched  with 
malevolent  attention  to  take  advantage  of  every 
event  -,  a  moneyed  intereft  vrhich  knows  well, 
that  thofe  who  have  money  muft  always  get 
more  for  it,  as  the  nation  more  needs  it  ;  a  po- 
pular orator,  who  could,  unblufhing  and  unfeel- 
ing, blaft  thofe  very  terms  of  peace,  which  had 
once  by  himfelf  been  accepted  ;  were  the  obfta- 
cles  forefeen,  to  any  one  who  fhould  dare  to  un- 
dertake the  caufe  of  human  nature :  But  becaufe 
it  was  the  caufe  of  human  nature,  and  of  Britain^ 
this  Noble  Lord  undertook  it,  in  a  perilous  and 
critical  hour,  without  hefitation,  and  equally  re- 
gardlefs  of  his  prefent  power,  as  of  his  future 
fafetv. 


What  that  peace  was  ;  what  it  has  fecured  to 
Britain;  and  how  little  it  has  left  that  fecu re-, 
which  it  gave  back  to  the  on!y  enemy  Britain 
had  to  dread,  need  not  be  faid  :  Foreigners  fee 
ic,  though  fome  Bri>cm  will  not  j  and  pofterity 
9  will 
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vi\\\  blufh  at  fuch  of  their  forefathers,  as  repaid 
its  author  with  detradion. 

But  whilfl:  this  author  of  our  peace  was  giving 
it  ro  the  nation  abroad,  her  internal  peace,  a 
confideration  of  equal  importance,  was  no  lefs 
the  obje6l  of  his  care  :  He  attempted  to  aboHfh, 
what  no  minifter  fince  the  reign  of  Queen  Eii- 
zabelh,  and  perhaps  not  even  in  her  reign,  ever 
endeavoured  to  abolifh,  and  what  all  have  de- 
fired  to  keep  up,  he  attempted  to  abolifh  the 
cruel  diflindion  of  friend  and  foe,  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Britain.  To  divide  and  command,  was 
not  his  ftate  fecret  againft  the  fubjed  ;  but  to 
unite  and  be  beloved,  was  his  open  maxim  for 
the  crown.  Even  this  generous  attempt  has 
been  arraigned  ;  and  indeed  of  all  the  wonders  of 
this  wondrous  year,  the  moft  extraordinary  i.% 
to  fee  men  afluming  the  facred  name  of  patriots, 
exclaim  againfl  their  prince  for  being,  what  all 
their  predeceflbrs  in  patriotifm  have  exclaimed 
againft  former  princes  for  not  being,  the  king  of 
his  people,  inftead  of  the  leader  of  a  party. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  great  operations  of  war 
and  peace,  that  this  minifter  was  alone  em- 
ployed: Amidft  the  toils  of  ftate,  and  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  fadion,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his 
firft  and  his  moft  pleafing  companions,  the 
Mufes  and  Graces.  Since  the  reign  oi Charles  the 
Firrt,  and  the  miniftry  of  Queen  yf«»<?,  his  prefent 
majefty  and  the  late  minifter,  have  been  the 
only  profeft  patrons  of  the  arts  and  of  letters 
in  Britain.  Other  minifters  have  had  their  artifts 
or  their  authors,  as  they  had  their  friends,  ac- 
C  quaintance. 
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quaintance,  or  flatterers,  by  chance  ♦,  but  the 
£ —  of  B —  is  almofl:  the  only  minifter  who  has 
confidered  the  interefts  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
as  a  fyftem  conneded  with  the  great  vortex  of 
national  advantage,  improvement,  and  glory. 

To  fuch  politicians  as  oppofe  him,  this  lan- 
guage will  appear  ridiculous  :  Yet  Alexander  and 
yiuguflus^  and  the  prefent  king  of  Prujfta^  v/on 
full  as  many  battles,  or  were  in  as  many  perils, 
as  the  warlike  head  of  the  oppofition-;  two  of 
them  conquered  the  world,  and  the  other  has 
withftood  three- fourth's  of  Europe,  though  none 
of  them  ever  conquered  a  part  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland ;  the  firfl:  of  them,  however,  kept  up 
a  correfpondence  with  Arijlotle^  the  lait  with  VcU 
taire;  both  of  them  have  been  more  vain  of  their 
talents  in  letters  than  in  war  :  And  the  memory 
of  Augujlus  has  been  preferved,  in  poets  and  hii- 
torians,  and  even  in  ftatues,  columns,  and  mau- 
foleums  •,  when  without  thofe  afllftances,  the 
knowledge  of  his  perfon,  fcience,  and  magnifi- 
cence, his  management  of  parties  by  fuperiority 
of  abilities,  more  than  by  the  drudgery  of  per- 
fonal  intrigue,  and  his  more  fplendid  exhibitions 
of  ambition  and  conqueft,  would  have  been  bu- 
ried in  oblivion.' — Cicero  had  at  leaft  as  much 
eloquence,  and  asbufy  a  life,  both  in  youth  and 
in  age,  as  the  eloquent  and  bufy  duke :  Yet  he 
could  find  time  to  write  himfelf,  and  to  read  the 
writings  of  others.  Lezvis  the  XlVth  had  pro- 
je6ts  as  vaft,  and  of  literature  as  little,  as  the 
great  commoner  who  derives  all  from  himfelf, 
and  nothing  from  others :  Yet  though  ambitious 
and  unlearned  in  himfelf,  that  prince  had  the 
wildom  to  fee  how  much   fplenjor   might   be 

thrown 
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thrown  on  his  reign,  by  an  engine  which  he  lit- 
tle underflood,  but  of  which  he  well  faw  the 
ufe  :  As  fall  as  Colbert  fuggefted,  the  monarch 
encouraged, — In  this  refpedt,  Britain  has,  in  the 
prcfent  reign,  had  the  advantage  of  France: 
There  has  been  no  need  of  fuggeftion  here  : 
Here  the  minifter  had  only  to  co-operate  with 
the  monarch,  not  to  infiife  ideas  into  his  mind  : 
They  have  honoured  that  known  merit  which 
the  public  had  acknowledged,  but  neglefted  j 
and  fome  they  have  themfelves  called  to  light, 
from  the  fhade,  into  which  a  delicacy  of  mind, 
the  mixture  of  amiable  modelty,  and  relpeftable 
pride,  makes  men  of  letters  often  to  retire. 

However  votes  may  go  in  the  political  contefl, 
they  are  all  on  one  fide  here  :  There  is  not  a 
fcholar  or  arcift  of  eminence  in  the  nation,  who 
does  not  very  fincerely  lament  the  refignation  of 
the  almoft  only  prime  minifter  they  ever  knew, 
except  by  fight  or  hearfay. 

Such  were  the  purfuits  of  this  minifter  during 
his  fhort  adminiftration  !  What  other  objects  he 
meant  to  purfue,  arc  not  altogether  unknown  to 
the  public. 

During  his  adminiftration,  an  event  happened, 
wiiich  in  all  probability  will  have  as  important 
effc(fts  upon  Br  tain^  as  the  difcovery  ot  the  new 
world  had,  in  a  rcfpctflive  relation,  upon  Eu- 
rope i  I  mean  the  fecuring,  or  acquiring  to  Bri- 
tain^ near  or.e  half  of  that  nrw  world  :  A  pof- 
fefTiOii  which  will  require  all,  and  I  doubt  more 
than  all  the  attention,  which  Briti/h  politicians 
are  capable  of  giving,  with  ciTcdtive  fordiglic,  to 
C  2  it. 
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it.     By  his  1 p's  knowledge  in  a  book,  with 

which  few  minifters  are  acquainted,  I  mean  the 
book  of  nature,  he  was  enabled  to  difcover  views 
of  commerce  relative  to  thofe  dominions,  of 
great  national  advantage  :  It  is  faid  he  had  an 
intention,  by  the  tranfportation  of  feeds  an'd 
planrs  from  every  part  of  the  world,  to  create  in 
one  or  other  of  the  foils  or  climates  of  thofe  va- 
riouily  firuated  regions,  all  the  articles  of  com- 
merce that  dcpc-nd  on  vegetable  producflion,  and 
which  make  up  by  far,  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  •,  fo  as  to  enable  Britain 
to  carry  on  an  extenfive  and  independent  trade, 
though  fix  was  to  be  dripped  of  all  her  other 
dominions,  and  though  at  war  with  half  man- 
kind. In  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  our  late 
acquifitions  on  that  Continent,  inquiries,  it  is  faid, 
have  been  already  making,  which  fhevv  a  proba- 
bility that  in  them  might  be  propagated  or  in- 
troduced, almofl:  all  the  products  of  the  Er^Jl- 
Indies,  of  the  IFeJl  Indies ,  and  of  the  fouthtrn 
parts  of  Europe. 

Even  this  branch  of  his  1 — —p's  knowledge, 
a  knowledge  always  innocent,  even  elegant,  and 
10  human  kind,  ufeful,  has  been  ridiculed  by 
men  who  could  fpend  half  their  days  at  horfe- 
races,  gaming-tables,  cock-fights,  boxing- 
matches,  or  in  the  equal  frivolity  of  continual 
flate  entertainments.  I  cannot  go  quite  the 
length  with  Swifts  as  to  fay,  that  the  man  who 
can  make  three  piles  of  grafs,  or  three  ears  of 
corn  grow,  where  only  two  grew  before,  confers 
a  greater  benefit  on  mankind,  than  all  the  race 
of  politicians  put  together  :  But  fure  I  am  an 
amufement  ol   this  lort,.  to   fill  up   the  vacant 
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hours  of  a  man  of  fadiion,  is  more  rational  than 
thofe  amufements,  whicii  hurt  at  once  the  minds 
and  the  manners  of  thofc  employed  in  them. 

But  what  none  can  ridicule  either  in  the  man 
or  in  the  minifter,  it  is  faid,  that  for  thofe  dif- 
tant  regions,  officers  were  in  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment intended,  not  to  repair  their  own  fortunes 
out  of  the  ruins  of  provinces,  whofe  fortunes 
they  were  fent  to  fccure  j  not  to  abufe  the 
powers  of  the  crown  at  one  time,  and  furrender 
them  at  another  ;  the  one  in  the  exercife  of  ex- 
tortion, and  the  other  in  return  for  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  falaries,  moft  foolifhly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  province  :  But  officers  were  intended,  men  of 
large  and  liberal  minds,  who  would  quit  the 
pleafures  of  their  native  land,  to  become  bene- 
fa6lors  to  mankind  ;  who  confidcred  thofe  acqui- 
fitions  as  the  feeds  of  infant  nations,  in  which 
God  and  nature  were  interefted,  and  for  which 
to  God  and  nature  they  were  refponfiblc  ;  who 
law  in  even  their  hulian  inhabitants,  human 
creatures  like  ourfelves,  and  through  all  their 
barbarity,  pofTefled  of  qualities,  which  it  were 
better  for  us  we  had  never  loft  -,  who  had  ftudied 
the  laws  and  interefts  of  the  provinces,  both  re- 
latively to  thcmfelves  and  to  Britain,  which  they 
were  fent  to  conduct,  before  they  would  agree  to 
conduft  them  ;  and  who  were  knowing  in  the 
natural  world,  its  productions  and  the  ufcs  to 
which  thefe  migiit  be  m;\de  fubfervient,  as  well 
as  in  the  moral  and  political. 

One  chief  advantage  of  the  impreffions  made 
during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  is  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  the  enemies  countries,  their  weak- 
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ntfs  and  their  ftrength  :  But  this  knowledge  dies 
with  thole  who  invaded  and  conquered  them,  if 
their  reports  are  not  lecured  for  pofterity.  Con- 
flantly  ennployed  in  perfonal  attentions  at  home, 
the  minifters  of  this  country  have  for  a  long  time 
rever  looked  abroad,  but  when  they  were  forced  ' 
to  it :  The  lights  which  were  acquired  in  war, 
v/ere  forgotten  during  peace  ;  fo  that  each  new 
miniftcr  came  a  child  in  this  kind  of  political 
fcience  into  adminiftration  •,  to  learn  not  to  in- 
firuft ;  to  enquire,  becaufe  not  formerly  in- 
formed i  and  by  that  enquiry,  perhaps  to  dif- 
clofe  the  flroke  he  means  to  ftrike.  It  is  faid  of 
the  late  minifber  that  he  had  fent,  or  was  fending 
directions,  to  all  the  places  of  the  enemy,  now 
in  the  pofledion  cf  Britain,  to  make  plans  of 
their  fortifications,  harbours,  natural  ftrt^ngths, 
and  natural  weaknefTes  ;  to  examine  where  in 
future  wars  impreflions  might  be  made ;  and  to 
Icnow  the  numbers,  occupations,  and  manners 
of  their  inhabitants  :  And  it  is  believed  that  the 
reports,  made  in  confequence  of  thefe  diredlions, 
■were  to  have  been  compared  v/ith  the  teftimonies 
of  all  who  could  judge  of  their  juftnefs,  or 
throw  fefh  lights  upon  them.  The  effed  would 
have  been,  that  in  a  future  war,  the  enemies  of 
Britain  might  have  fJt  the  arm  of  the  E —  of 
B — ,  after  that  arm  was  in  the  duft. 

From  the  fame  principle  of  afling  with  fore- 
fight,  and  not  from  the  preffure  of  occafion,  part 
cf  his  plan  of  adminiltration  is  faid  to  have 
been,  to  mark  the  characlers  of  men  that  v/ould 
he  of  ufe  to  the  ftate,  and  their  ufes  in  it  -,  for 
the  beft;  intentions  and  meafures  will  be  in  vain, 
if  men  cannot  be  found  fitted  to  execute  them. 
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It  is  the  fault  of  the  governor,  and  not  of  the 
governed,  if  in  a  country  like  this,  wherein  ta- 
lents and  induftry  abound,  the  nation  is  not 
ferved  as  it  Ihould  be  :  But  it  is  too  lace  to  call 
for  afliftance,  when  difficulty  or  danger  is  at  the 
door;  that  afTiftance  fhould  have  been  ready  and 
prepared  before  they  came  there.  To  fend  em- 
bafladors  ignorant  of  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  country  they  were  fent  to  ;  to  call  men  to 
manage  the  Hate,  becaufe  they  could  manage  an 
eleftion  j  and  to  expofe  our  infirmities  all  over 
Europe^  by  begging  generals  where  they  were  not 
to  be  found ;  has  thrown  ridicule  on  a  nation, 
whofe  minifters  only  were  to  blame.  It  is  ia 
public  bufinefs  as  it  is  in  private;  men  muft  be 
tormcd  to  it  with  care ;  each  man  has  his  pecu- 
liar genius ;  nor  are  the  talents  of  one  man  fitted 
for  all  things  :  The  minifter  who  diftinguifhes 
thac  genius,  and  thofe  talents,  and  who  points 
them,  where  by  ufe  they  may  become  double  in 
Itrength,  will  have  feldom  occafion  in  excufe  of 
mifcarriages,  to  fay,  "  that  he  could  not  find 
"  better  hands  to  employ." — But  fatal  for  this 
nation,  and  injurious  to  individuals,  has  been 
the  rule  of  choice,  that  none  are  allowed  to  adl 
for  the  public,  except  thofe  who  can  vote  for  the 
minirter;  from  whence  this  confequence  has  fol- 
lowed, that  men  mufl:  be  chofen  for  offices,  juft 
as  the  chance  of  fadion  throws  them  up.  No 
country  can  count  on  the  duration  of  its  charac- 
ter and  glory,  except  where  every  citizen  in  his 
rank,  like  the  earlier  citizens  of  Ror,ie^  knows 
bis  duty,  and  can  take  his  poft  in  the  public  fer- 
vice  at  a  call  ;  and  that  nation  will  be  certain  of 
thofe  honours  longeff,  where,  as  in  that  repub- 
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lick,  men  fit  for  didators,  are  not  afhamed  to 
retire  into  a  private  ftadon. 

The  nation  has  heard,  and  it  knows,  fo  much 
of  the  intentions  of  the  late  minifter,  with  regard 
to  public  oeconomy,  that  it  would  be  impropet 
to  recite  them  :  What  he  could,  he  did  :  What 
he  did  not,  he  was  prevented  from  doing  :  And 
however  incredulous  a  few  people  may  be,  there 
are  three  circumftances  which  will  always  beget 
belief  of  his  fincerity  :  One,  that  he  had  made  a 
promife  of  oeconomy  to  the  nation ;  another, 
that  he  never  yet  broke  a  promife  ;  and  a  third, 
that  he  had,  what  few  minifters  have,  he  had  a 
character  to  lofe. 

But  in  vain  will  be  the  beft  formed  charafter  of 
a  prince  •,  and  in  vain  the  greatefl:  attentions  to 
the  interefts  of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  her 
quiet,  external  and  internal,  her  trade,  her  co- 
lonies, her  knowledge  of  her  enemies  fituation, 
her  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  her  choice 
of  fpirits  in  and  for  employment,  and  her  plans 
of  domeftick  oeconomy  ;  I  fay,  in  vain  will  be 
all  that  blefTing,  and  thofe  attentions,  if  the  na- 
tion that  has  them  cannot  defend  them.  To  the 
only  meafure  that  can  afford  with  certainty  that 
defence,  and  give  fecurity  and  permanence  to 
liberty,  in  this  temple  of  liberty,  I  mean  the 
eftablifhmcnt  of  a  national  and  well-regulated 

militia,  his  1 p  was  a  fincere,  an  unaffected, 

and  I  imagine  he  would  pardon  thecxpreffion,  a 
partial  friend.  Without  this  fhield,  Britain^ 
great  as  llic  is,  muft  one  day  fall,  as  greater 
empires  have  done,  either  a  viflim  to  a  fudden 
foreign  invafion  before  (he  is  prepared,  if  Ihe  has 

no 
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no  ftanding  army  -,  or  a  vidim  to  a  tyrant  at 
home  if  flie  has  ;  or  perhaps  to  that  (la;. ding 
army  itfelf  ;  as  Enzhnd  did  to  Cfomzvel's  army 
upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Firil ;  and  as  the 
Roma7i,  the  Ottoman^  and  the  Rujf.an  empires 
did,  or  are  doing,  to  the  Prserorian  bands,  the 
Janizaries,  or  the  regiments  of  guards.  The  ex- 
ample of  all  hiftory,  points  out  the  truth  of  thefe 
propofitions  :  All  refleftion  confirms  them  :  And 
none  but  thofe  who  are  deceived  themfelves,  or 
have  an  interefl:  in  deceiving  others,  can  deny 
them..  Was  that  minifter  then  no  friend  to  Bri- 
tain^ who  would  protedl  her  for  ever,  if  fuch  an 
exprefTion  may  be  ufed  with  regard  to  any  thing 
on  earth,  from  foreign  bonriage  ?  Was  he  a  flave 
to  a  king,  loving  and  revering  that  king  as  l:e 
does,  who  would  put  a  fword  into  the  hands  of 
every  freeman  to  defend  his  freedom  ? 

This  minifler  was  blamed  for  partiality  to  the 
country  where  he  was  born  :  — I  wifh  1  could  not 
touch  upon  this  fbring. — Uomo  fiim^nil  humo.nitm 
a  me  alienum  puto :  A  Briton,  nothing  that  is 
Britijh,  is  to  me  indifferent. — That  militia 
which  Englmd  has,  he  gave  not  to  his  country. 
— The  mark  which  diltinguifhes  freemen  and 
flaves,  dill  remains. — Perhaps  this  alone,  of  all 
his  refle(5tions  on  his  pait  conduft,  that  he 
quitted,  from  however  neccfTary  a  complaifance, 
even  for  a  moment,  what  his  foul  approved  of, 
gives  pain  to  a  heart  jealous  of  honour,  and  de- 
licate as  his  is. 

I  fliall  conclude  with  a  thing  very  fingular  in 
this  extraordinary  pe;fonage  :  Never  accuilomed 
to  fpeak  in  public  till  he  was  pad  the  middle  age 
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of  life,  and  called  then  at  once  to  debate  in  the 
moft  augiiil  fcnate  in  the  world,  and  in  the  moft 
difficult  and  trying  filiations,  he  fpcke  with  the 
fame  readincfs,  eafe  and  freedom,  as  if  he  had 
been  accuftomed  to  plead  or  debate  in  public  all 
his  life  :  This  (hews  that  the  power  of  fpeaking 
flows  not  fo  much  from  habit  as  Demofihcnes 
thought  ;  and  that  befides  the  necefTary  graces  of 
perfon,  voice,  and  motion,  true  eloquence  lies 
chitfiy  in  a  found  head,  and  a  warm  and  firm 
heart. 

Such  was  the  charafter,  the  actions,  or  the  in- 
tentions of  a  minifter  who  refigned  power  to 
prevent  difcord,  and  would  reiign  life,  as  Otho 
did,  to  enfure  its  not  returni!)g.  Another  mi- 
niftry  have  fucceeded,  who  directed  by  the  fame 
prince,  will  in  all  probability  follow  the  fame 
views  of  government.     To  them  too,  an  oppo- 

fition  is  raifed  by What  a  junto  I  Men  fo 

"  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men,'*  as  Shakefpear 
exprefies  it,  that  all  the  bawds  oi  Lcnd-n  got  to- 
gether, to  defcant  on  the  beauties  of  female  vir- 
tue, could  not  make  a  more  ridiculous  and  un- 
natural figure  than  thofe  men,  met  to  take  the 
facred  names  of  patriotifm  and  reformation  in 
vain. 

At  the  head  of  t'iefe  appears,  painful  pre- 
eminence !  one  allied  to  the  throne,  yet  endea- 
vouring to  weaken  it -,  joining  with  men  who 
have  often  duped  and  betrayed  him,  to  trouble 
that  facred  fountain,  from  whence  his  own  ho- 
nour, and  his  o^vn  importance  is  derived  ;  one 
afking,  obtaining  favours  to  increafe  his  in- 
fluence, but  fpoiling  the  manners  of  a  country, 

by 
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by  inculcating  ingratitude  on  thofc  who  received 
them. 

The  next  is  one,  who  to  the  aflonifliment  of 
the  relt  of  Europe,  has  without  capacity,  good 
faith,  or  decorum,  connnued  in  power,  -  f  one 
kind  or   Other,    for  thirty  years,   in   a   country 
noted  for  the  good  fenfe  and  i<nowIedge   of  its 
inhabitants,  their  adherence  to  tru;h,  and  a  vul' 
ttis  et  morivngravitas,  which  foreigners  are  apt  to 
think,  has  more  of  the  feverity  of  the  Sparian, 
than  the  dignity  of  the  Rowan  in  it  -,  getting  and 
holding  that  power,  only  becaufe  men  of  better 
parts  acco'jnted  it  no  fuperiority  in   his   hands, 
and   could    not  aljuft   among  themfelves,   who 
fhould  be  allowed  to  take  it  from  him.     Though 
a    minifter,   yet  abfolutely  ignorant   of  the  ex- 
ternal  or    internal    incerefts    of    Gt'eat  Britain^ 
either  in   war,    politicks,   trade,   legiflation,  or 
even  thofe  finances  in  which  his  whole  life  has 
been  imagined  to  be  employed.    This  arch  poli- 
tician has  given  a  fad  lefibn  to  future  adventurers 
in  party,  that  all  thefe  wants  may  befupplled,  ia 
the  character  of  one  who  adminiftrates  the  affairs 
of  a  great  kingdom,  by  the  paultry  talent  of 
managing,    or    rather  of   cajoling    individuals; 
breaking  promifes  from   that  weaknefs  of  tem- 
per from  which  he  had  made  them  •,   keeping  al- 
moft  none,  except  when  he   had  forgot  them  ; 
difobliging  one  man   by   forfeiting  his  word  to 
oblige  another,  and  then  lofing  that  other,  by 
repenting  and  endeavouring  to  keep  his  word  to 
the  firft.    This  very  diforder,  procured  him  a  nu- 
merous following  and  patient  attendance,  from 
men,  who  trufted  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  chanc? 
for  fuccefs,   and  who  found  the  chances  equal, 
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whether  they  took  pahis  to  deftrve  it  or  not. 
Having  iquandered  a  vaft  fortune  of  his  own, 
from  carelcffnefs,  in  private  prodigality;  this 
very  prodigahty  was  pleaded  by  his  adherents,  in 
excLife  for  his  carelcllhefs  in  national  oeconomy  ; 
and  that  man  was  thought  by  prefcription,  en- 
titled to  break  his  engagements  with  the  public, 
who  had  never  kept  any  with  his  creditors.  En- 
couraged by  the  number  of  fuch  adherents,  and 
by  i'uch  indulgencies,  this  grotefque  perfonage 
has  at  laft,  in  Colley  Cihher\  phrafe,  "  outdone 
"  all  his  own  outdoings,"  by  deferting  his  fo- 
vereign,  becaufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  the 
nation  bankrirpt  together  with  himfelf-,  and 
deems  it  a  hard  return  for  all  his  fervices,  and 
all  his  merit,  that  he  is  not  permitted  in  his  age, 
as  in  his  youth,  to  bribe  the  king's  fubjects, 
with  the  king's  money,  to  fland  by  him,  againft 
the  king. 

The  laft  of  the  Triumvirate  is  the  mofl:  extra- 
ordinary ador  of  all,  from  his  talent  ofimpofing 
upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  :  A  charac- 
ter fo  full  of  contradi6tions,  that  whoever  draws 
it  juftly,  cannot  avoid  the  quaintnefs  of  perpe- 
tual antithefis.  Truth  and  virtue,  fimple  in 
themfelves,  and  confiuenr,  are  beft  defcribed  in 
a  fimple  ftylc  ;  but  in  delineating  this  Proteus  in 
both,  fuch  colours  muft  be  employed,  that  how- 
ever true  they  may  be,  they  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  artificial  •,  inveighing  all  his 
life  againft  penfions,  yet  penfioned  ;  an  enemy 
to  placemen,  yet  running  through  the  lucrative 
and  great  offices  of  the  ftate;  raifing  himfelf  into 
fame  by  railing  at  continental  connexions,  yet 
half  ruining  the  nation  to  fuppoit  them  ;  a  fu- 
rious 
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rioLis  friend  to  the  militia  at  one  time,  a  con- 
cealed foe  to  it  at  another  j  oppoOng  it  in  one 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  never  encouraging  it 
fince  it  was  obtained  in  the  other-,  treating  one 
king  vvith  indecency,  and  then  turning  his  (lave  j 
treated  by  another  king  with  rcfpedl,  and  then 
infixing  to  be  his  mafter  ;  infolent  in  parliament, 
yec  overawed  by  a  fpirit,  like  to  that  of  which 
he  himfclf  firft  let  the  example  ;  arraigning  that 
plan  of  taxation,  which  himielf  had  commended, 
and  thofe  terms  of  peace  vv'hich  himfelf  had  ac- 
cepted ;  could  it  be  thought  that  fuch  an  incon- 
fiitency  of  adlion  and  fentiments,  would  noc  have 
forfeited,  long  ago,  all  credit  with  the  nation  ? 
It  would  ;  one  circumftance  alone,  has  prevented 
that  confequence  : — The  affedation  of  popula- 
rity. Not  what  was  morally  right  or  wrong 
vvith  regard  to  individuals,  not  what  was  politi- 
cally wile  or  foolifli  with  regard  to  the  meafures 
of  ftate,  have  been  objc6ls  to  him  in  aJminiftra- 
tion  ;  but  what  pleafed  or  did  not  plcafe  the  pre- 
fent  humour  of  the  people :  Their  interefts  he 
confiders  not,  he  regards  not ;  to  their  imagina- 
tions alone,  he  pays  attention ;  and  would  flatter 
their  padions,  though  it  ended  in  their  ruin  :  For 
this  he  long  treated  widi  indecency  of  abufe,  the 
native  country  of  his  fovereign  ;  for  this  he 
adopted  with  warmth  the  popular  charader  of 
the  king  of  PriiJJia  ;  for  this  he  condemned  on 
popular  appearances,  Gfncrals  unheard,  and  fliuc 
the  common  gates  ot  pity  againll  them  ;  for  this 
he  would  have  plunged  his  country  into  a  new 
war  without  immediate  necefTity,  and  continued 
the  old  one  as  long  as  there  was  a  mob  to  huz/-.a 
it ;  and  for  this  perhaps,  under  the  biafs  to  na- 
tional dilVinvftions,  he,  at  the  prefeiiC  period,  en- 
deavours 
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deavours  to  ftir  up  the  jealoufies  of  one  part  of 
the  kingdom,  againft  another  indifiblubiy  united 
to  it.  He  is  the  firft  perfon,  who  fmce  the  days 
of  Cromwell^  has  formed  popularity  into  a 
fyftem ;  and  like  him  too,  he  has  employed  the 
artifice  of  quackery  to  fecure  it,  or  to  recover  it' 
when  it  was  flying  from  him.— Perhaps  I  judge 
amifs,  but  to  me,  who  look  at  high  perlbns  with 
the  eyes  of  a  future  hiftorian,  as  if  they  were  al- 
ready off  the  ftage,  there  has  always  appeared  a 
great  fimilarity  (the  difference  in  eloquence  ex- 
cepted) in  the  charadlers  of  thofe  two  perfons ; 
the  fame  daringnefs  of  ambition  ;  the  fame  vaft- 
nefs  of  proje<5t ;  the  fame  luck  of  fituation,  which 
made  men  miftake  the  natural  fpirit  of  the  na- 
tion arifing  of  itfelf,  for  the  artificial  effect  of 
their  fpirit,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  direct 
it :  The  fame  intolerance  of  an  equal  in  affairs  ; 
the  fame  depth  and  unfociablenefs  of  felfifh  de- 
fign  ;  the  fame  affured  confidence  upon  the  af- 
fumption  of  a  new  charadler  or  condudt,  oppofite 
to  that  which  they  had  formerly  afTumed  or 
held  :  The  fame  perfonal  refokuion,  mixed  with 
accommodation  to  the  humours  of  the  time,  and 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  impofture,  artifice,  and 
quackery  :  And  had  the  occafions  which  offered 
themfelves  been  the  fame,  I  fufped:  the  fimila- 
rity had  been  yet  more  complete.  It  has  been 
in  this  g'are  of  popularity,  that  the  inconfiftency 
of  condu(5b  I  have  mentioned  above,  has  made 
its  efcape  from  the  obfervation  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral -,  for  let  one  be  pofTefled  but  of  that,  and 
his  inconfiflencies,  no  not  even  his  crimes,  fhall 
be  perceived  :  A  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  peo- 
ple,  accounted  that  adtion  meritorious  in  Crom- 
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wel^  which  we  of  foberer  minds,  look  upon  with 
deccftacion  and  horror. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  the  prefent  oppofition ; 
an'i  from  the  heads  of  parties,  rhe  nature  cf  rhe 
members  may  gt  nerally  be  giiefled  •,  yet  fome 
they  have  drawn  in,  to  appear,  for  I  hope  it  is 
but  an  appearance,  to  join  with  them  of  a  very 
different  (lamp  ;  men  loyal  and  moderate,  who 
have  ferved  their  king  .md  their  country,  and 
are  rerpe6led  by  both  ;  their  errors  arife  from 
prejudice,  not  trom  intention  -,  and  as  they  afl 
from  principles,  which  though  miftaken,  appear 
juft  to  them,  they  are  juftified  in  the  eyes  ot  the 
nation.  From  fuch  men  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
dreaded  ;  their  race  will  foon  be  run  ;  it  will  not 
pafs  the  goals  eith;T  of  loyalty  or  liberty;  and 
when  they  return  to  the  conftitution  and  their 
king,  they  will  bj  received  with  that  pleafure, 
which  virtuous  minds  feel,  on  feeing  the  goo. I 
feparate  themfelves  from  the  bad. 

Having  drawn,  though  perhaps  in  a  flrong, 
yet  I  imagine  in  a  true  light,  the  figures  of  the 
parties  in  the  prefent  conteft  -,  it  remains  for  the 
nation  to  enquire,  v/hat  intereil  /'/  has  in  the  dif- 
pute,  and  what  /'/  is  to  gain  by  the  fucccfs  of  this 
oppofition. 

In  order  to  judge  of  this,  we  mufl  fi,ft  look 
at  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  carried  on  ; 
for  foul  means  feldom  lead  to  fair  ends. 

One  of  the  means  has  been,  to  hunt  on  one 
man,  who  is  fcandal  to  his  own,  which  is  the 
pureft  of  profelfivns  j    and  another,    who  is  a 
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profeft  llber:ine  in  principle  and  adlion,  and  loft 
to  all  idea  of  charafltr  as  a  man  or  a  citizen;  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  charader  of  one,  if  in  nothing 
elfe  refpeftable,  yet  venerable  for  his  virtue.  A 
party  that  calls  itfelf  a  ^r^<^/  one,  has  (looped  to 
give  encouragemeni:  and  countenance  to  fuch  un- 
worthy and  defperate  engines  •,  and  their  papers, 
fraught  with  falfehood,  and  with  treafon,  have 
been  handed  with  the  fandtion  of  a  p::rty,  and  a 
pretended  refpecSt,  like  the  words  of  holy  writ, 
through  the  land. 

Another  unconflitutional  engine  made  ufe  of 
by  this  party,  has  been  the  Mob,  a  Mob  which 
will  ever  be  ready  with  their  tongues,  and  per- 
haps with  their  hands,  at  thv  call,  or  at  the  hint 
of  one  addicted  to  the  vices  of  the  populace,  and 
favouring  them  ;  of  another  accuflomed  to  head 
Mobs  in  his  youth  •,  and  now  coming  \\kt  Ma- 
riusy  again  in  his  age,  into  the  Cunpus  Mar- 
tJus;  and  of  a  third,  who  has  ail  his  hfe,  made 
that  Mob  his  God.  By  fuch  men,  or  with  the 
approbation  of  fuch  men,  which  is  juft  as  bad, 
a  furious  populace  has  been  (lirred  up  by  popular 
arts,  to  meddle  diredlly  in  date  affairs,  which  the 
conftitution  hath  put  into  other  hands  ;  to  bring 
the  hazard  of  aflalTination  upon  a  miniRer,  of 
whom  they  know  nothing  but  the  place  of  his 
birth  ;  and  to  infult  that  fovereign  who  pardoned 
and  pitied  them.  When  an  ergine,  dangerous 
and  unmanageable  like  this,  is  made  ufe  of  in 
the  attempts  of  private  ambition,  it  is  full  time 
for  the  orders  of  the  flate  to  look  to  their  own 
interefts,  and  thole  of  the  conft:i:ution ;  the 
Crown  to  its  rights ;  the  Peers  to  their  dignities; 
and  the  Gentry  to  guard  that  didindtion  of  ranks, 

in 
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in  the  confufion  of  which,  though  they  may  oain 
ibmethipg,  they  will  lofe  more  -,  for  fhoiild  I'uch 
Jicentiouihtrs  be  allowed  a  fair  weapon  of  party 
in  Briiai)!^  adieu  to  all  national  juftice, ---pub- 
lic effort, ---rank, ---or  goveinii:ient  in  the  ftace. 
A  Brilijh  Mob,  like  the  populace  oi  Rctne,  if  it 
one  day  ere(5ts  altars  to  the  kilkrs  of  the  tyrant, 
may  the  next  day  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  with 
the  brands  of  his  fui^eral  pile  : — Like  the  popu- 
lace of  Athens^  they  may  make  it  death  by  law, 
to  apply  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  to  the  ufes  of 
it,  or  lo  any  ufe  but  that  connected  with  their 
own  amufement  or  vices  :— Like  the  populace 
of  Naples^  they  may  make  a  fiflierman  their 
king-,  or  like  fome  of  the  anticnt  Denwcrncles, 
they  may,  by  a  fingle  vote,  doom  to  banifliment 
every  perfon  of  rank  in  the  Hate.--- Like  the  po- 
pulace of  Holland^  they  may  tear  in  pieces  a  De 
Wit^  whofe  memory  their  poftcrity  bleffes ;  for 
it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  rhat  like  the  populace  of 
the  Blue  and  Green  faftions  of  the  lower  Empire 
at  C'.njiantin'ple^  they  fhould  be  confiantly  turn- 
ing their  armsagainfl  each  other,  for  the  fake  of 
a  particular  colour,  and  yet  Hiould  fo  invariably 
prtferve  their  duty  to  the  head  of  theconllitution, 
as  never  once,  in  the  diforders  of  faction,  to  turn 
their  arms  againft  him. 

Thefe  are  dreadful  e;camples,  but  good 
reafon  has  been  given  for  quoting  them  ;  and 
fuch  events  have  happened  as  call  for  the  re- 
flexion, the  attention,  the  forefight,  and  the  in- 
dignation of  the  nation  :  Thofc  who  ungeneroufly 
ufe  this  poifoned  dagger  againft  innocence  that 
fuffet',  and  complains  not,  are  the  aflafTins  of 
their  country.  The  feeds  are  fovvn ;  but  who 
E  may 
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may  eat  the  bitter  fruits,  God  icnows ;  and  may 
God  avert. 

One  danger  may  be  forcfeen  to  the  conftitu- 
t'lon,  without  going  to  Rome  or  Greece  for  exam- 
ples, fnould  the  excefTesof  this  ye:ir  be  repeated  >n 
the  reign  of  a  prince  lefs  righteous  than  his  pre- 
fc^nt  majelH'.  Thofe  around  the  throne  are  apt 
to  feel  its  injuries,  when  it  would  more  prudently 
neglect  them  itfelf.  Should  any  perfonal  and 
grievous  infultoiTered  to  the  fovereign,  carry  the 
refentment  of  his  attendants  beyond  bounds,  the 
firil  platoon  fired  by  a  pafTionate  or  mad  officer, 
might  annihilate  the  confticution  of  Britain. 
Cowardly  and  bafc,  every  m^ob  will  fink  under 
chafiifement :  A  dangerous  fecret  this  for  a 
prince  of  a  violent  temper  to  find  out ;  he  will 
think  that  his  people  are  like  his  mobs;  and  he 
Avill  deem  it  fo  much  eafier  to  guide  by  guards 
than  by  laws,  that  he  may  never  after  think  any 
more  of  the  latter.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  li- 
berty may  fufier  in  the  caufe  of  licenrioufnefs, 
and  be  loft  in  the  power  of  the  king  on  the  one 
fide,  or  the  diforder  of  anarchy  on  the  other ; 
and  thus  the  firft  ftabto  a  conftitution,  contrived 
by  fo  many  wife,  guarded  by  fo  many  good,  and 
defended  by  fo  many  brave  fpirits,  may  be  given, 
through  the  fides  of  the  vveakeft,  wickedeft,  and 
bafeft  of  the  nation. 

Such  being  the  means  made  ufe  of,  it  falls  next 
to  be  confidered  what  are  the  en.is  of  thofe  who 
yfed  them.  One,  and  but  one  great,  fixed  end, 
they  have,  "  to  make  themfelves  high,  by  mak- 
*'  ing  the  crown  and  the  conftitution  low." 
They    have   each  of  them  his  end,   and  it   is 

known  : 
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known:  One  of  them  aims  at  getting  into  his 
hands  the  diredlion  of  the  army  j  another  that  of 
the  treafury ;  the  third,  that  of  the  lUte  i  or  in 
other  v/ords,  with  regard  to  this  laft,  the  power 
of  precipitating  the  nation  before  threes  months 
were  elapfed,  into  a  war  (for  war  is  his  province 
too)  with  any,  or  all  of  its  neighbours,  whenever 
an  idea  of  fame  to  himfelf,  or  even  a  fit  of  paf- 
fion  fhallarile  in  his  breart.---Bu!:  in  this  particu- 
lar end  of  each  particular  leader,  what  intsreit 
has  the  nation  ?  Is  that  army  which  has  carried 
conquefl:  wherever  it  carried  its  colours,  to  be 
taught  to  conquer  by  one,  who  endeavoured  to 
break  the  gallant,  free,  natural,  independent, 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh  gentleman  into  a  mere  ma- 
chine ;  beat  himfelf  in  tvtrj  field,  flopped  in  the 
very  few  advances  he  ever  attempted  to  make, 
cut  off  in  every  retreat,  bringing  certain  dc- 
fhruftion  on  every  town  he  endeavoured  to  relieve  ; 
never  conquering  but  once,  and  in  that  conqueft 
accufed  of  fhedding  after  vidory,  v/ith  pleafure, 
that  blood,  which  the  law  fiieds  with  pain,  and 
which  the  fovereign  whof:!  crown  had  been  at- 
tempted, grieved  he  could  not  fave-,  running 
away  from  a  viftory  which  he  knew  not  part  of 
his  troops  had  obtained,  and  thereby  lofing  a 
battle  in  fpite  of  his  army  •,  furrendering  a  whole 
army  to  an  enemy,  which  that  fame  army  a  little 
after,  when  under  another  general,  drov^  before 
it  with  eafe  ;  and  infhort,  conducting  the  war  in 
fuch  a  manner  by  land,  that  if  it  had  been  con- 
dudled  in  the  fame  way  by  fea,  England  and 
Holland^  might  have  been  before  now,  provinces 
to  France.  Are  thcfe  guardians  of  the  manners, 
and  of  the  laws,  to  reform  the  one,  or  give  vi- 
gour to  the  other  ?  They !  one  of  whom  formed 
E  2  corruption 
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corruption  into  a  fyftem,  and  made  his  houfe  the 
great  fhop  of  political  barter  to  the  nation  •,  and 
all  of  whom  have  trampled  upon  the  laws  by  the 
illegal  means  of  oppofition  they  have  ufed  !   Are 
thele  patriots  to  fupport  the  conftitution  ?   They 
who  are  endeavouring  to  debafe  one  part  of  it, 
and  to  fubfliitute  themfelves  in  place  of  the  other 
two-,  men  v/ho  would  make  the  nation  believe, 
that  there  is  a  fourth  part  of  the  Icgiflature,  hi- 
therto forgot  by  lawyers  and  hiilorians,  to  which 
homage  is  due^  and  that  the  pretenders  to  be  mi- 
niftcrs,  make  a  branch,  and  the  moft  important 
branch  too,  of  the  conftitution  !  Do  thefe  cham- 
pions of  liberty  Itck  a  po'ver  of  protecting  it  ? 
I'hcy  !  two  of  whom  are  known  to  be  enemies  to 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and   one  of  whom    is 
only  a  iriend  to  it,  when  connefted  with  licenti- 
oufnefs !  Do  thefe  protecflors  of  the   fafety  of 
Britain  wifh  to  fpread  a  m^irtial  fpirit  tiirough 
the  nation,    which,    without    that    fpirit,  is  too 
tempting  a  prey  to  continue  long  without  inva- 
ders ?  They!  of  whom  two  thwarted,  and  one 
betrayed,  the  militia!  Will  tliefe  ftatefmen  frame 
pians,  for  putting  order  into  the  finances  for  the 
future,  like  ^ulhj  \  or  for  opening  new  veins  of 
trade  for  poflerity,  like  Colbert?  They  laugh  at 
the  very  founds  o^ plan  -And  futurity  !  Will  thefe 
oeconomifts  bend  the  labours  of  their  life,  to  the 
finking  of  the  national  debt,  that  great,  great 
objecb  of  the  minifter,   whofe  intentions  in  that 
refpedl  they  ridiculed  ?    They    who  contraded 
that  debt,  and  would  yet  contra6t  more!  They 
who  made  it  fuch,  that 

quantum  vsrtice  ad  auras 
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Immota  manet,  midtofque  nepotes. 


Multa  virum  volvens  durando  fecula  I'incit. 
"Turn  fortes  late  ramos  et  brachia  tendens 
Hue  illucy  media  ipfa  ingentem  fujlinet  umhram] 

Thefe  lovers  of  the  honour  of  their  country  in 
all  things,  where  honour  is  to  be  got,  would  they 
breed  an  emulation  among  the  ingenious,  in  or- 
der to  retrieve  the  funk  reputation  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  to  make  the  Britifij  emulate  the 
Greek  and  Roman  name  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms? 
They !  of  whom  not  one,  ever  gave  encou- 
ragement to  literary,  indepencknt  of  elecbional 
merit-,  nor  to  any  artift  that  deferved  it,  except 
on  the  mere  account  of  faftiion!  So  attentive  to 
model  the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation  in  thofe 
many  different  refpeds,  will  thefe  men,  fo  re- 
gardful themfelves  of  perional  dignity,  give  a 
more  peculiar  attention  to  the  manners  of  people 
of  their  own  rank  in  the  nation  •,  and  form  them, 
or  let  them  form  themfelves,  upon  the  pattern 
of  fcience,  politenefs,  decorum,  and  virtue,  which 
they  fee  in  thrir  jbvereign  ?  They!  who  would 
much  rather  enjoy  the  diforders  of  a  horfe-race, 
or  gaming  table  -,  the  vanity  and  intemperance 
of  an  every  day's  public  entertainment;  or  the 
huzzas  of  a  mob,  though  hired  by  themfelves  to 
huzza. 

But  fuppr^fing  the  oppofition  had  tliofe  ends 
in  view,  which  1  am  confident,  and  1  dare  fay 
the  nation  is  confident,  they  have  not  \  what  fe- 
curity,  or  rather  what  chance  is  there,  that  they 
could  be  fulfilled  ?  To  fecond  the  good  views  of 
government,  there  mufl;  be  union  in  adminiftra- 
tion.     But  look  at  the  heads,  or  even  at  the 
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moft  of  the  members  of  the  prefent  oppofition, 
and  they  fiiggeftthe  very  idea  of  difunion.  Men 
hating  and  hated  by  each  other,  defpifing  and  de- 
fpifed,  diftrufting  and  diftrulled,  betraying  and 
betrayed,  have  only  joined  together,  and  only 
hold  together,  like  a  gang  of  banditti,  firm  to 
the  common  intereft,  againft  the  objc6l  of  their 
common  violence.     In  the   prefent  oppofition, 
there   are  difagreeing  chara6lers,  contradidlory 
interefts,    and  raging  though   latent  jealoufies. 
Like  the  race  of  Cadmus,  the  children  of  faftion 
have  fprung  up  they  know  not  how ;  and  like 
that  iron  race,  they  will  deftroy  one  another  they 
know  not  when.     If  ever  they  fhall  conquer  their 
antagonifts,  they  will  inftantly  turn  their  arms 
againft  each  other  :  Much  time  will  be  loft  in 
this  fecond  confli6l ;  but  will  the  interefts  of  the 
nation  be  attended  to  during  this  time,  by  men 
■who  are  playing  fuch  deep  game  for  themfelves  ^ 
Or  if  in  the  end,  one  more  artful  than  the  reft 
fhould   prevail  over  all,  the  fame  attention  to 
himfelf,  and  the  fame  inattention  to  the  public, 
which  enabled  him  to  get  into  power,  mult   be 
ufed  to  f  cure  him  in  it.     For  the  defence  of  one 
iingle  lortrefs,  that  of  his  own  power,  he  muft 
employ  every   hour   of  his    own    time,    every 
thought  of  his  own  mind,  and  every  kind  of  ta- 
lent he  can   find   in  every  perfon  around  him  ; 
while  in  the  mean  time,  the  country  around  will 
be  negleded,  or  p^^rhaps  fpoiled  ;   and  he   will 
not  attend  to  it,  or  at  leaft  attend  to  it  only  as  a 
fecond ary  ohjeft,  or   as  connected  with  the  de- 
fence of  that  citadel  I  have  juft  mentioned. 

To  prevent,  or  to  cruHi,  or  if  nothing  elfe  can 
be  done,  to  difapprove   and  keep  clear  of  fac- 
tions 
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tions  fuch  as  thefe,  is  the  part  of  every  lover  of 
a  conflitution,  which  for  many  hundreds  of 
year?,  hath  given  profperity  and  glory  to  Bri- 
tain^ without  the  props  and  aids  of  men,  who 
would  force  their  fervices  upon  her,  when  fhe 
(lands  in  no  need  of  them,  and  feeks  them  not. 
Every  fuch  prejfmg  offer  of  fervice,  indecent  in 
itfelf,  if  made  good  by  the  ftrong  hand,  is  a 
blow  to  the  conflitution.  It  is  a  ftep  to  put  a 
new  conflitution  in  the  place  of  the  old  one.  Bjr 
the  old  conflitution,  the  king  had  the  choice  of 
his  own  fervants,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to 
complain,  till  thefe  fervants  had  done  vvrong  ;  and 
much  lefs  to  infift  that  himfelf,  and  none  other, 
fliould  be  put  in  their  places  :  But  by  the  new 
conflitution,  three  heads  of  parties  are  to  make 
the  cleftion  for  the  king,  and  declare  thateleftion 
too  in  their  own  favour.  In  this  light,  I  confi- 
der  the  prefent  conteft,  not  as  the  combat  of  in- 
dividuals with  individuals,  but  as  the  combat  of 
individuals  with  the  conflitution  :  For  if  the 
prefent  heads  of  parties,  in  order  to  guide  alone 
(as  one  of  themlelves,  with  more  honefty  than 
modefly  exprefled  it)  the  royal  councils,  fhould, 
againft  common  duty  as  fibjefls,  or  common 
decency  as  men,  by  the  noife  of  facSlion,  and  in 
feme  degree  of  fedition,  force  themfelves  upon 
the  fervice  of  a  prince,  who  gives  full  protedion 
to  all  their  rights  as  fubjecSls,  but  does  not  chufe 
that  they  fhould  be  his  maflers  ;  what  would  one 
third  branch  of  our  conflitution  be  ?  A  King  ? 
No.  A  Doge  of  Venice  ?  No,  not  fo  much. 
He  would  be  no  more  than  a  pageant  of  flate,  to 
be  fhewn  now  and  then  in  parade,  like  the 
princes  of  the  fecond  race  of  France^  in  the  hands 
of  the  Maires  de  Palais.     A  prince  in  that  fitua- 
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tion  might  have  fceptersand  iwords  of  Hate,  but 
other  men  would  wield  them.  It  might  be  faid 
with  truth  of  him,  what  is  faid  in  the  figure  of 
law  of  the  head  of  the  Britijh  conftitution,  that 
he  can  do  no  wrong  ;  becaufe  then  it  would  not 
be  in  "his  power  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  We  , 
fhould  have  reigns,  not  of  kings,  but  of  minif- 
ters;  and  though  their  images  would  not  be 
ftamped  on  our  coins,  yet  their  aftions  and  their 
anecdotes  would  alone  be  recorded  in  our  an- 
nals. 

What  an  exchange  this  would  be  for  a  con- 
flitution,  in  which  the  vigour  of  a  people,  the 
dignity  of  a  nobility,  and  the  fplendor  of  a 
crown  were  united ;  and  in  which,  each  had 
power  and  weight  enough  to  controul  the  en- 
croachments of  any  one  branch  of  the  legiflature 
upon  another  ;  let  thofe  who  look  back,  without 
paflion  or  prejudice,  upon  the  attempts  and  be- 
ginnings of  laR  winter  and  fpring,  confider;  and 
confider  well. 

There  are,  who  I  hope  do,  and  will  confider, 
and  (lop  the  evil  in  its  bud.  The  nation  will 
not  allow  an  oligarchy  to  be  fubftituted  in  place 
of  a  monarchy  :  Nor  will  thofe  men  bear  a  dozen 
tyrants  who  could  never  bear  one.  When  his 
majefly  came  to  ths  throne,  he  called  for  the  af- 
fiflance  of  all  honert  men:  Injured  majefty  fel- 
dom  calls  in  vain  :  He  will  find  that  honeft  men 
will  ftand  by  him  and  theconftitution,  againft  all 
'  the  efforts  of  fadlion,  whether  carried  on  by  in- 
(idious  and  diflionourable  arts,  or  burfting  forth 
in  the  outrage  of  open  violence.  Fixed  on  that 
rock,   his  people's  truft  and  love,  the  winds  may 

blow. 
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blow,  and  the  waves  beat,  but  the  fun  will  fhlne 
out,  the  tempeft  ceafe,  and  he  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  will  ftand  firm,  and  remain  unhurt,  as  long 
as  a  patriot  king  fiiall  reign  over  a  patriot  people. 

With  regard  to  the  nob!e  lord,  whom  I  have 
fo  often  mentioned  before  -,  this  country  may 
feek  him,  when  it  cannot  find  him  :  His  public 
aftions,  like  the  memory  of  the  dead,  may  be  the 
more  revered,  when  they  are  no  more  to  be  ex- 
erted :  But  the  examples  of  his  virtues  will  ani- 
mate the  virtuous,— perhaps  reclaim  the  malevo- 
lent :  And  a  generous  nation,  juft  to  his  charac- 
ter while  he  is  living,  and  grateful  to  his  me- 
mory when  he  is  dead,  will  more  than  overpay 
him  for  the  injuftice,  or  what  he  accounts  only 
the  miftakes,  of  a  few  of  its  individuals. 
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